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Fifty and Fifteen. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 


With gradual gleam the day was dawning, 
Some lingering stars were seen, 

When swung the garden gate behind us,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 


The high-topped chaise and old gray pony 
Stood waiting in the lane : 

Idly my father swayed the whip-lash, 
Lightly he held the rein. 


The stars went softly back to heaven, 
The night-fogs rolled away, 

And rims of gold and crowns of crimson 
Along the hill-tops lay. 


That morn, the fields, they surely never 
So fair an aspect wore ; 

And never from the purple clover 
Such perfume rose before. 


O’er hills and low romantic valleys 
And flowery by-roads through, 

I sang my simplest songs, familiar, 
That he might sing them too. 


Our souls lay open to all pleasure, — 
No shadow came between ; 
Two children, busy with their leisure,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 
* * * * * 
As on my couch, in languor, lonely, 
I weave beguiling rhyme, 
Comes back, with strangely sweet remembrance, 
That far-removéd time. 


The slow-paced years have brought sad changes, 
That morn and this between ; 

And now, on earth, my years are fifty, 
And his, in heaven, fifteen. 





Translated for this Journal. 
Spontini in Berlin. 
4 REMINISCENCE BY A. B. MARX.* 


Some thirty years ago, it was, when the ap- 
proach of the Carnival season was looked forward 
to (in Berlin) with more eager and elated expec- 
tation than it now is. To be sure, the voluptuous 
Carnival atmosphere of Catholic and southern 
lands, the Parisian extravagance, the naive in- 
toxication of the Romans and Neapolitans could 
find no place here ; to us the richly wreathed cup 
of intellectual enjoyment seemed better suited. 
And for this the Opera House opened its wide 
spaces. 

The house itself (we must recall it for the ben- 
efit of our juniors,) was a different thing; only 
the outer walls are left. There were none of 
these convenient corridors, these comfortable vel- 
vet seats, these hundreds of kinds of triangles 
and lozenges, medallions, and other sorts of arch- 
pieces, which, with their carved and painted gold 
frames now afford covering and curtain to true 
hotel-garnis for all sorts of winged children, mid- 
dle-aged personages, water phenomena, and ar- 
tists in stout burgher costume. There was none 


* From the Berliner Musik-Zeitung Echo, May 16, 1868. 





of the splendor of broad proscenium boxes, with 
their out-gard of freezing goddesses, behind 
which the most festal decoration of the stage re- 
treats into subdued and quiet beauty. Then, 
from the slenderly vaulted proscenium box on 
the right to the other on the left, the galleries, 
with their fine Moorish arches, enclosed the wide 
auditorium, opposite to the equally wide stage, to 
which all eyes turned unobstructed. Curtain 
and ceiling, each in quiet, grand expanse, pre- 
sented a single great picture, the gods of Greece, 
priests offering incense before the altar. That, 
just that alone, was wanted and intended, and 
not this or that indifferently, any way and every 
way, 

Year out, year in, in rich succession. it was the 
creations of Shakspeare and Calderon, of Schiller 
and Goethe, that, together with the medley of 
more evanescent pictures, filled the house. Dur- 
ing the Carnival, the Opera had precedence ; 
besides Mozart’s and Beethoven's, we had the 
compositions of Gluck and Cherubini, and, more 
favored than all in respect to frequency of per- 
formance, those of Spontini. These were the 
festival operas par excellence ; in these, especially 
in Nurmahal, Alcidor, Agnes von Hohenstaufen— 
all peculiarly court operas—the court feasts 
opened themselves, as it were, on the side of the 
great public. 

Leader and central point in these stage splen- 
dors, was the Italian, Spontin1. When, before 
a house full to overflowing, his fine but not large 
form, thoroughly courtly, distingu¢, almost stiff in 
bearing, with the small, high head, the hair most 
carefully laid in waves, the dark green frock 
adorned with a wreath of very small orders (of 
which he made much account), stepped quickly 
and softly into the orchestra, the musicians all 
stood motionless, all the bows upon the strings, all 
the mouth-pieces at the lips, waiting for the wink. 
For, however rebelliously disposed many an one 
may secretly have been, then, before unfavorable 
constellations had begun to show their evil ma- 
chinations from below, then his thoroughly Napo- 
leonic, absolute supremacy stood firm beyond a 
question. When, the instant after stepping upon 
the conductor’s platform, his dark eye, flashing 
round from left to right, caught every one’s atten- 
tion, and his baton arm rose and stretched itself 
forth, and, resting a moment, seemed to turn to 
steel: then everybody felt that here his will was 
unconditional, and that all the codperators were 
exclusively his organs, all together formed one 
body, and he its animating principle. We have 
known, during and since his time, finer, freer, 
perhaps more intellectual directorship, but none 
that moulded all at one cast more decidedly. 

What gave this man such a controlling energy ? 
Was it his position, his fame? Both codperated, 
but were not the determining influence; the man 
makes his reputation and gives importance to his 
position. 

The controlling energy of Spontini lay in his 
own personality. It already showed itself in the 
fact that he—strongly in contrast with most Ger- 





man opera composers—embraced in his mind all 
the moments of the drama, and not merely the 
composition and musical direction; with a strong 
hand he tightly grasped the reins of the hundred 
co-working forces, and controlled them all. This 
was instantly felt, even by the uninitiated specta- 
tor. In his Olympia, when the marriage of the 
daughter of Alexander is to be solemnized in the 
temple at Ephesus, and the wide room, shimmer- 
ing with gold, is filled with people, with troops of 
warriors and princes, with priests and virgins of 
the temple, and clouds of incense roll up from 
ten flaming altars ;—when the high priest calls 
“the seeress,” (it is Statira, the widow of Alex- 
ander, who believes the betrothed of her daugh- 
ter to be her husband’s murderer,) forth from her 
concealment to the altar; when the throngs that 
fill the whole space of the temple crowd more 
close together, to leave a narrow passage through, 
and a low mournful song gives utterance and in- 
tensity to expectation, and, unseen, the seeress 
raises her song of lamentation (it was the bell- 
like tones of the high-priestly Milder,) and slowly 
staggers forward till impatiently the priest com- 
mands that the nuptial ceremonies “ between. 
Olympia and the prince Cassander” proceed, at 
the hated name the widow, in dismay and with 
imperious rage exclaims, “Cassander!” till the 
terror-shriek of the whole orchestra, with all its 
trumpets and trombones, dies away like a shadow 
before flames, and now the murmur of the cho- 
ruses in arms increases to an all-bewildering tem- 
pest: then there was not a step made, there was 
not a line in the rich, great picture which was not 
fitted to the others, and to the measures of the 
music, into one unique whole ;—however much 
was contributed by Schinkel, who had re-pro- 
duced the temple, however much by that unsur- 
passed pair of artists, Bader and Mme. Milder, 
and the rest, and by the orchestra, all melted into 
one, like Corinthian brass, it all had its central 
point in the mind of Spontini. 

To be sure, he came from the high school of the 
drama, from Paris, In Italy he had (I have stu- 
died the scores myself,) long before Rossini, prac- 
ticed all the arts of this creator of the new Ital- 
ian opera,—what could one offer to Italians with- 
out a country, except sweet oblivion ? In’France 
he found a nation, and truly the most stirring and 
most active, and consequently the most fitted for 
the drama, a nation whose own life was all a 
spectacle, a people made for the stage in every 
sense. This nation had long since stamped its 
tragedies in firm, simple, constantly-recurting 
forms, unseduced by the imaginative breadth, the 
richness in ideas, the spiritual depth of the Ger- 
mans and Britons,—and had thereby laid a favor- 
able groundwork for the opera of Lulli, of Gluck, 
of Spontini; for the fugitive art of tones requires 
a firm support to save it from going to pieces, or 
from dragging lifelessly upon the stage. And 
this theatrical nation was at that time completely 
full of Napoleon ; this late successor of the Ro- 
man Cwsars had set his stamp beyond dispute 
upon the whole of life. 
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This decided Spontini’s path. Roman imperi- 
alism, stamped in the form of a Napoleonic revi- 
val on the French; military and courtly pomp in 
inexhaustible splendor; heroism, la gloire de la 
grande nation ; rulers and conspiracies and court 
intrigues; and coupled with the hero, or offered as 
a prize to him, the daughter of a prince, or other 
lady-love of lofty rank,—we say lamante, for it 
was not what we Germans call love; it was an 
arrangement of convenience, fendresse, and per- 
fumed grace, in contradistinction to the natural, 
spontaneous love of the German or British poet, 
like the grace of a ballet dancer in comparison 
with a Greek Hebe: add to this the representa- 
tion of a high priesthood, and the foil and back- 
ground of an ever-wondering, admiring people ; 
transport the scene oceasionally (as the old Ro- 
mans, too, were fond of doing,) into the fabulous 
Orient, and allow the French audience the grati- 
fication of faneying that Frenchmen can see 
themselves and implant themselves everywhere : 
and you have the whole substance of the Spontini 
drama before you; in this he lived; it was the 
highest that the age, that his native or his adopted 
country could offer him; and to this day they 
have reached nothing higher. This was Sponti- 
ni’s task, and he took hold of it with fire, with 
eminent ability, with the musical nature of an 
Italian, and with a pertectly French Napoleonic 
impetuosity. His marches, his warlike choruses, 
had a world-conquering tread, and became cur- 
rent in all armies, although not world-conquering ; 
his ballets sparkled and floated up and down in 
endless coquettish allurements, and in military 
bravadoes, like the Napoleonic court festivals; 
his clergy (of whatsoever religion,) performed 
the sacred rites with all the unction, the official 
consequence, and the obsequious dignity, which 
the artist had copied from the life around him. 
The hero, the priest, ’amante,—these were char- 
acters so strongly stamped in the composer’s 
mind, that each was unmistakably indicated in 
the first bars of the prelude. But throughout the 
whole—in the march, in the sharply measured 
rhythm of the dance, in the biting forzandos of 
the violas, in the scream of the piccolo, with the 
brass instruments, in the impetuous incessant 
fragments of incidental recitative, everywhere 
you felt 
Napoleonic generalship. We Germans—we, who 
had broken the yoke, could bear the echo of it 
for some time longer, while the French had to 
seek rest upon the lazy couch of the operas of the 
restoration. 


the everlasting “en avant!” of the 


(Conelusion next week.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Characters of the Musical Keys. 
New York, Ava. 20, 1858. 

Mr. Editor,—In your issue of July 17, under 
the head “CHARACTERS OF THE DIFFERENT 
Krys,” you, to a certain extent, appear to en- 
dorse the “peculiar expressive characteristic” idea, 
although you limit your own positiveness upon 
the subject to the keys of C major, D major, F, 
(you do not mention whether major or minor, al- 
though I suppose you mean the former,) and C 
sharp minor. 

While, however, you for a brief moment appear 
in the light of a limited partizan, the majority of 
your remarks seem to be somewhat skeptical. 

By the by, in italicizing the word natural, 
in speaking of the “broad noon-day C major,” 
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did you really intend it to be particularly empha- 
sized, or were you unable to resist the temptation 
to a sly satire by the perpetration of a pun ? 

But seriously, Mr. Editor, am I to understand 
you to really believe that a major or minor musi- 
cal scale, whose first or fundamental sound is ex- 
pressed by a character in notation whose name 
may be any one of the seven letters used, be they 
sharp, flat or natural, is inherently, according to 
the principle of its construction, either more 
“martial,” “serene,” “vague,” or “noon-day like,” 
than another major or minor musical scale, whose 
first or fundamental sound is formed upon some 
other degree of pitch, and represented by some 
other of the seven sharp, flat or natural letters ? 
If you do, permit me to say, in very common, but 
none the less expressive language, “J don’t.” 

Having, then, by the use of these two little 
words, assumed a position hostile to the doctrine, 
I conceive myself in a measure bound to advance 
something in support of this hostility and un- 
belief. 

If, however, the peculiar characteristics sought 
to be established are maintained to be so simply 
m a circumstantial point of view, and not as an 
inherent principle, I am willing to acquiesce ;—that 
is, So far as to admit that, according to the nature 
and circumstances of an animate body, or of an 
artificial instrument, the production of scales 
formed on certain degrees of pitch, may be better 
adapted for the expression of the various qualities 
mentioned, than if formed upon certain other de- 
grees of pitch ; but, if it be asserted that a scale 
formed upon any given number of vibrations, if 
produced indiscriminately upon any instrument, 
or by any voice, or in any manner, is either more 
martial, vague, serene, &c., &c., than a like scale 
formed upon some other given ‘number of vibra- 
tions, then, I say, I believe that those who so as- 
sert have arrived at their conclusions on a false 
hypothesis. 

In commencing, then, an exposition of my own 
views upon this doctrine, I should feel inclined to 
believe that if it be true of any one key, it must 
be true of all, and not only so of the degrees of 
pitch in acknowledged use, but of all that num- 
berless variety which the concert-pitch standard 
excludes from a place in the named list, but which 
the accidental variation from this standard brings 
into play. Such being the case, the twenty-four 
paragraph exposition of qualities exhibited by 
ScuvuBART would have to be extended over an 
amount of pages, compared to which the largest 
eyclopedia would be insignificant. 

It appears to me that if the sounds used in any 
particular key exhibit sentimental qualities differ- 
ent from those exhibited in other keys, such 
difference must be in consequence of one or more 
of the following : 

I. That all, or some of the sounds used in any 
particular key, are different in sentimental 
quality trom those pertaining to some other 
key. 

II. That the succession or connection of the sounds 
used in any particular key, differs in sentimental 
quality from the succession or connection of the 
sounds used in another key. 

III. That the pitch register of the sounds used, 
taken as a whole, exhibits a different sentimental 
quality in a particular key than in another. 

IV. That the necessitated manner of utterance or 
delivery of the sounds in one key differs in sen- 
timental effect trom that of another. 





The above enumeration may not cover the 
whole ground, but it appears to me to be sufli- 
cient, and I shall next proceed to consider the 
truth or untruth of each proposition in the order 
in which it stands, as one of the four appears to 
my mind a consecutive and legitimate inference 
from the principle or doctrine of “Characters of 
the Different Keys.” At the same time, if the 
peculiar character of one key from another is 
supposed to be the consequent of some other hy- 
pothesis, I shall be equally happy to consider it, if 
some one will suggest it. 

Firstly, then, as te the truth or untruth of 
sounds—all, or part—being of different sentimen- 
tal quality, in one range of tones or keys, from what 
they are in another, separately considered. I 
think it will be found that a sound, separately 
considered, has but one specific, unchanging, and 
independent quality, and that is its pitch, or the 
number of vibrations taking place in a given time. 
It is, of course, impossible that this independent 
and unchanging quality can be exhibited without 
being connected with some other quality, but the 
other qualities are For in- 
stance, the sound of a certain known number of 
vibrations, called in musical notation A, a0 - 


circumstantial. 


may be produced from a tune-fork, a 
a . . . a ae 

pitch-pipe, a flute, a violin, piano-forte, human 

In each case, according to the 


voice, &e. &e. 
nature of the material from which the sound is 
produced, so will it partake of the nature and 
character of that material. A minute description 
of the effect produced in each of these cases, 
would necessarily be varied; and that which 
would be true of the one would not be true of 
the other. Yet they all coincide in one point, 
and that is the pitch, or the number of vibrations. 
Again, the sound spoken of might be continued 
for a longer or shorter period ; it might be given 
abruptly or gradually ; in a mournful or joyous 
manner ; but this would be at the will or caprice 
of the producer, and we could not with any pro- 
priety assert as a characteristic of the sound called 

A, that it was a long sound, or a short 


&-=- sound, or a mournful sound, or a joyous 
sound, or a bell-like sound, or a trumpet-like 
sound, any more than we could assert, indiscrim- 
inately, of the period of time called a “day,” that 
it is a sunny day. 

[Having filled my sheet, I must defer until a 
future time the remarks I propose to continue on 
the subject, if these are considered interesting. ] 

J. J. CLARKE. 


Welsh Music. 


The Atheneum runs small risk of being ac- 
cused of undue predilections for Welsh antiquari- 
anism, the puerility and obsoleteness of which in 
the forms clung to have again and again afforded 
justifiable matter tor remark. Yet we shall not 
be astonished if touchy minstrels, belonging to the 
Land of Cakes and the Emerald Isle, both resolute 
to assert the supremacy of their national music, 
may feel offence and surprise when we say that 
to our apprehension the airs of the Principality 
are more beautiful than the airs of either Scot- 
land or Ireland. That they have been so thor- 
oughly overlooked as they have been by trained 
composers may be ascribed to the insulation and 
exclusiveness which the gentry and people of 
Wales seem to court as among the best heritages 
of a long pedigree. Yet “ The Queen’s Dream,” 
and “ Ar hyd y Nos,” and “ Merch Megen,” and 
the “Ash Grove,” and twenty more that we 
could name from the elder collections (without 
approaching the wilder, more curious, yet not 
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less beautiful specimens in the oollection of Miss 
M. J. Williams) would furnish capital and tract- 
able mofiri to any opera-maker in these exhausted 
days,—when, as in the case of M. Von Flotow’s 
“ Martha,” “The Last Rose of Summer” can 
rescue a feeble score from insipidity and neglect. 
The fine and musical lyrics written for some of 
the tunes in question by Mrs. Hemans have been 
too much forgotten, and are worth suggesting to 
any singer in search of a national baWad less worn 
than “Bonny Dundee” or + Rory O’More.” 
Here, to point the moral of what has been said, 
is a collection of Welsh Melodies arranged for 
the Harp, by John Thomas, ( Boosey & Son). 
The name of the editor is guarantee for its good- 
ness as harp music. In No. 1,“ The Ash Grove,” 
we have been used to a different version of the 
second part of the melody. Has Mr. Thomas 
tamed it? No. 2,“ The Bells of Aberdyfi,” is 
a less symmetrical, but still grand tune from the 
Aberpergwm collection. No. 3, “ Sweet Rich- 
ard,” has a touch in it of the old-fashioned A Ulle- 
mande. No. 4, “ The Rising of the Sun,” is an 
ancient harp tune, with a fine specimen of those 
unisons of which the Welsh melodists were as 
little afraid as is Signor Verdi. No. 5, “ The 
March of the Men of Harlech,” is better worth 
taking up by any Meverbeer than the poor Des- 
sauer March, on which the triple military finale 
to “ L’Etoile” is based. No. 7, “ Morva Rhud- 
dian,” is a stately melody in a minor key. 
No. 8, “The Allurement of Love,” is elegant, 
alluring (as it should be), and _ still within the 
regular bounds of propriety. No. 9, “The 
Rising of the Lark,” owes its peculiarity to its 
rhythm: the first part consisting of six bars; 
the second, of three four-bar phrases. The form 
of refrain, too, in it may be paralleled by more 
modern examples,—for instance, in the air in E 
flat, with variations, by Mendelssohn. “Of a 
noble race was Shenkin,” No. 10, (again mark 
the unisons) was one of the few Welsh airs 
which reached Beethoven at Vienna,—and those 
who look at his arrangement of it may take a 
lesson from the penetrating intelligence with 
which, in his easy variations, as duet for piano and 
flute, or violin, he contrived to draw out and dis- 
tinguish the unisonal feature aforesaid. “ Merch 
Megen” No. (11), with its second part alla Ro- 
salia, is another of those melodies of the Princi- 

ality which are the most familiar. Mr. Thomas, 
it must be repeated, though he has shown small 
research (wise, perhaps, in confining himself to 
what is best known), has done his duty well by 
his own instrument, in his preludes and variations. 
Nos. 6 and 22 are fantasias on tunes of his own, 
—tunes, too, not ungracious. But, as the rhyme- 
Ster said, 

The old tunes are the best,— 

and the melodies of Mr. Thomas, however suave, 
have neither the elevation, character, nor origi- 
nality of the noble old harp-music of Wales.— 
Lond. Athennum, Aug. 7. 





A Femare Vio tnist.—(From Punch.)—We 
have heard Mdile. Humler. She plays on the violin 
with a most charming grace. We split a pair of 
spotless gloves (lavender—4s. 3d.) in applauding her. 
It was more than we could do to keep our hands 
quiet ; and yet it is not once in a hundred weeks that 
we do applaud. The temptation occurs so seldom. 
Madile. Humler must send us the address of her 
gantier; for, listening to her we became reckless. 
She made that stupid-looking bit of wood appeal, ery, 
laugh, whisper, scream, full on its knees, tumble head 
over heels, sing, talk, persuade, charm, convince, 
make leve, do everything that man and woman gen- 
erally do, and generally do most indifferently. Mad- 
emoiselle has no need to talk to express her thoughts. 
The violin is her conversation. It talks and sings at 
the same time, your ears all the while being held, as 
by a loving hand, to catch every little touching word. 
She is an instrumental Bosio, warbling just as sweetly 
with her fiddlestick, that seems to have a voice in it. 
We heard Mr. Distin (a great trumpet in his way) 
loudly apostrophize her as a “female Paganini.” 
More than Paganini, she pleases as well as astonishes. 
With her it is not merely tours de force, but tours de 
plaisir, d’extase, de larmes, de délire, de Septiéme Para- 
dis,—so to speak, in a musico-fanatico style. On 
most occasions we would rather walk over several 
muddy crossings to avoid hearing the violin, against 
which our excoriated ear cherishes a most hearty 








hatred ; but to hear Mdlle. Humler, we wonld wade 
any day through a Novemberish depth of mud to pay 
aural homage to the eloquent music she has the pow- 
er of extracting from that instrument of torture. 





Musicat Pitcu.— The London Atheneum has 
the following remarks upon the French Commission 
on the subject of a uniform diapason, lately men- 
tioned in these columns. 

“ Flat persons,” who find “ how to get up ”’ a great 
difficulty, will receive with joy the news of a commis- 
sion of inquiry just ordered by the Minister of 
State in France. The object of this is to moderate 
the excessive and increasing a of pitch, and 
to establish an Imperial /a, by which all trusty and 
well-beloved forks are to be made and all loyal or- 
chestras tuned. Those appointed to bear testimony, 
to report, and to decide, are MM. Pelletier, Auber, 
Berlioz, Despretz, Doucet, Halévy, Lissajous, Melli- 
net, Meyerbeer, Monnais, Rossini, and Thomas. 
Far be it from us to question the practical efficacy of 
so solemn and official a proceeding as the above; or 
to deny that a disposition to exaggerate and “ screw 
up ” exists, caused by the concession made to players 
on stringed instruments. But, pondering as we have 
done again and again on this matter of pitch, a cer- 
tain question has always remained unanswered, 
which, we submit, has value and curiosity as_ bearing 
on the subject. low came it to pass, in those days 
when the diapason (as persons of a flat disposition 
perpetually assert) was a full tone lower than it is at 
present, that the bass part was written a tone—some- 
times, even, a third—lower than it is in our time ? 
The E below the line—which, now with nine of our 
deepest basses out of ten, is hardly a note, any more 
than is the voice of the 32-feet Lombard in an organ— 
must then have been D. The long-sustained D in 
Mozart’s “11 Serraglio”” must then have been a C 
—below the lungs, it might be fancied, of any crea- 
ture less double-bass than a Russian contrabasso,—and 
that preternatural human instrument, we have under- 
stood, is only an ophicleide, having four or five pro- 
found tones at command—a co-operating member of 
a band trained (serf-wise) to bring out his few notes, 
but in no respect an artist, hardly even a singer. 
Speaking in such depths, at all events, must have 
been out of the question. There are living more 
soprani (instance Mesdames Goldschmidt, La Grange, 
Gassier, Miolan-Carvalho) who can now rise to the 
E altissimo, presumed to be the F of our grandmoth- 
ers, than bass’, Wino venture to plumb the abysses re- 
ferred to, even in their modern raised pitch. Can it 
be proved that the vibrations of the same piece of 
metal are immutable? that no change is wrought by 
Time in the tuning-fork? The question at least is 
worth propounding to the solemn folk who are about 
to sit on the orthodoxy of “/a” in Paris. 


Truth about Music and Musicians. 
Translated from the German by Sap,itta NoveL.o. 
BY: 

RULES OF ART.* 

A well-known axiom of Goethe says: “Art 
remains Art for evermore; he who has not tho- 
roughly studied it, cannot be termed an artist.” 
And to Eckermann he once declared: “We 
should not seek for Nature itself in every great 
artist, but we should learn from him how he con- 
templates, how he artistically comprehends and 
represents Nature ; we should try and learn what 
is significant in Nature and in Life.” 

Goethe, during his long career, continuously 
sought after the significant in Nature and in 
Lite ;—he assiduously studied Art, and therefore 
compassed such great things, in such perfect wise. 
All those who have excelled have acted in like 
manner. 

How Shakspeare pondered on dramatic art, 
may be partly gathered from the instructions to 
players, which he gives in Hamlet. How Gluck 
ruminated the capabilities of Music, and consid- 
ered how it might be made most effective,—how 
Mozart and Beethoven weighed almost every bar 
of their compositions, you know, or may learn, 
from my former letters on this subject. 

The "profound attention bestowed on our Art, 





by the greatest intellects, during the lapse of 


many years. has enabled us to discern the true 
path by which alone the aim of Art may be at- 
tained; and certain rules conspicuously stand 


* No. ITT., on “Modern German Opera Music,” we have al- 
ready copied. See Journal of Music, May 29, 1858. 








forth, by which every work must be regulated 
ere it claim the title of masterpiece. 

These Art-maxims must direct an artist in his 
creations,—must influence and determine his 
ideas; of course, I speak of such Art-maxims as 
are veritable and ascertained,—not of such as 
are false and deceitful, tending merely to lead 
astray. 

Every student who would become worthy of 
his Art, must, before all else, make himself inti- 
mately acquainted with these correct Art-max- 
ims. He will only meet with them in the works 
of acknowledged great masters, who owned the 
worth of such axioms, practically illustrated them, 
and impressed them with the stamp of genuine 
value. 

The study of master-pieces is, and ever will 
be, the Alpha and Omega of proper artistic cul- 
tivation—not blind and mechanical study, but 
diligent and analytical examination; without 
this mental winnowing, a student will imbibe 
from these works much that is unworthy and 
false, together with that which is worthy and 
truthful. 

Our masters were but men, and, therefore, 
imperfect beings; each of them evinced some 
deficiencies, or committed some errors; each of 
them, in an hour of weakness, produced some- 
thing defective ; almost every one has a certain 
mannerism, or a slight peculiarity, which 1s not 
always worthy of imitation. 

Spohr, for example, is, in many respects, an 
excellent model for students; but he is too fond 
of enharmonic modulation—he employs it too 
constantly, and often introduces it when it mili- 
tates against requisite, characteristic simplicity. 
The scholar who should implicitly imitate this 
master,—who, from the fact that enharmonic 
modulations occasionally excite unexpected plea- 
sure and agreeable surprise, should form a con- 
clusion, and found for himself an Art-maxim, that 
enharmonic modulation always produces a sur- 
prising and agreeable effect,—would misconceive 
and falsely apply a rule of modulation in itself 
perfectly true and ascertained. 

Surprise, in many cases, is extremely effective ; 
but when a composer,—in order to produce sur- 
prise by, for instance, an unexpected modulation, 
—introduces, previously to it, unusual transitions, 
he entirely fails in, or but half accomplishes his 
object, because he will have misapplied another 
Art-maxim which inculeates preparation. Should 
he, on the other hand, have properly introduced 
the surprise, so as to effect his purpose, yet, in 
case the subject he endeavors to describe should 
not demand surprise, he will have fallen into an- 
other error from ignorance or misapplication of a 
further maxim, which declares that every resource 
of Art should be employed in its appropriate place 
when expedient or suitable, and not wantonly 
lavished without end or aim. 

You will not need to seek long before you dis- 
cover many offences against this maxim com- 
mitted by our modern composers; for we know 
well, that, at the present time, not only are as- 
certained, truthful maxims falsely interpreted, 
but that absolutely false rules are advocated. I 
remind you only of—overweening exuberance in 
instrumentation—of preponderance of instru- 
ments, which drown yocal melody—of neglected 
contrast, &e. 

Unfortunately, experience—that is, Art-his- 
tory—teaches us that for every Art a time ar- 
rives when great masters, who acknowledge all 
true Art-maxims, and exemplify them in their 
compositions, are succeeded by those, who, desir- 
ous of creating something nev, seck to discover 
new maxims, and, not being able to find true 
ones, adopt those which are false, and therefore 
unused. 

Thus begins the decline of Art. In order not 
to hasten it—in order to defer the fall of Art, and 
to sustain and elevate it—our only plan is, not 
even to glance at the moderns, with all their de- 
viations from truthful tenets; not toseek example 
from them, but from earlier, and even the earliest 
masters. The veracious Art-maxims displayed 
in their works may, it is true, receive a new out- 
ward shape and semblance—they may appear in 
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novel adornment—but they will remain intrinsi- 
cally the same, and immutably true. 

For instance, a hundred years before Mozart 
and Beethoven existed, Euphony was different 
from what it was in their time ; it was essentially 
different in the music of the ancient Greeks; 
yet, “ Euphony must prevail above all else,” 
remains an eternal law of music. Never will a 
period arrive in which Dissonance of instru- 
mentation can be inculcated as a worthy rule of 
Art. 

Should you detect, as you may often do, in 
modern works, harsh, dissonant instrumentation, 
you may deduce from it, with absolute certainty, 
that its composer has either never been impressed 
with the eternal law of truth and beauty, or that 
he has been incapable of impressing its image on 
his creations. 

Again, never will a period arrive in which mo- 
notony, exuberance, indistinctness, artificiality, 
confusion of simultaneous parts, unfitness, want 
of characteristic individuality, wearisome length- 
iness, dryness, neglected construction, undis- 
cernible sectional division, too at diversity, 
or remarkable sameness, meaningless modulation, 
&e., &e., should be inculcated as worthy adjuncts 
of Art. 

Unbelievable as it may appear, there exist, in 
our days, individuals who affirm the above-men- 
tioned qualities to be true and excellent; igno- 
rant critics and shameless partizans enter the lists 
as champions of their supreme merit, while mod- 
ern so-called musical geniuses slavishly compose 
their works according to the false dictates of these 
monstrous oracles. 

All these symptoms indicate the decline of 
Art,—they are the gnawing evils which consume 
it; they must be eradicated ere Music can regain 
its former glory, and arise, like the sun from out 
thick clouds, pure and bright in all its pristine 
splendor. 





Tne Music or tHe Freiincs.— There are two 
degrees of pleasure perceived in music. The first is 
that which tickles the ear only with a chime of notes, 
which, having a sort of abstracted affinity to one 
another, like that of numbers in mere arithmetical 
proportions, but without meaning, that is, without 
reference to anything but the mere sense of hearing, 
communicates a small degree of pleasure. * * * 

“Our modern music is mostly of this unmeaning 
and unaffecting kind. It is seated almost wholly in 
the ear, and hardly ever goos further, but through 


habit. The other degree in musical entertainment 
strikes deeper into the mind, and, while it carries 
with it all the mere auditory pleasure just mentioned, 


speaks to, and entertains our affections also. It is the 
object of an internal sense, as well as of an external. 
It is heard by love§by anger, by fear, by courage ; 
or it is felt by the soul, as played on the strings of 
that instrument which is placed nearest to her percep- 
tive powers ; and perhaps ought to be considered as 
A unison or concert, executed at once between a violin 
without and another within. Somewhat of this we 
perceive in a few of Corelli’s compositions, and in 
more ot Handel’s. But our musicians affect too 
great a variety of notes in each tune, and aim not, or 
but a very little, at a meaning. Their pieces jingle 
prettily, but seldom speak, as the much simpler music 
of the ancients undoubtedly did.” * * * Philip 
Skelton. 





A remark is to be made on Madame Bosio, which 
the lady’s friends might wisely take to heart ere they 
encourage her to pass another winter in the Russian 
capital. Last season her voice, which had scarcely 
arrived at its maturity, already reminded us of a 
flower overblown, This year, to continue the simile, 
one or two leaves have fallen, and more seem “on 
the turn.” Neither the compass, the quality, nor 
the power of the organ are what they were. Howfar 
rest might restore it cannot be told without trial : 
but further exercise of a voice so delicate in a climate 
so rude is to be deprecated. Rarely has artist im- 
proved so rapidly as did Madame Bosio during two 
or three seasons. Few have held place of higher re- 
gard in English favor. Never were improving or 
complete singers so rare,—perhaps because never 
was gain so easily won by the unimproveable or the 
incomplete. Bystanders who look forward, without 
any stake in the matter, save the pleasnre they must 
lose, and the decay which must accrue to art, cannot 
see and hear such things wsthout a word of friendly 
caution. Other of our most tavorite singing birds 





have left England for a while, among these, Mesdames 
Viardot, Novello, and Lemmens Sherrington—the 
first two ladies to return for the Festivals. We are 
told that Mdlle. Piccolomini has been engaged for 
America by Mr. Barnum, and that Madame Viardot 
intends to pass the close of this year in Hungary and 
Austria. 





The Diapason—The French Commission. 


“This high Commission, let us hope,” says Le 
Menestrel, “ will not be called on to discuss the main- 
tenance of the present diapason, which is about to be 
put on its trial, but to come to some understanding 
as to the reasonable basis by which it must be regu- 
lated, in order to render the voice its former longevity 
without interfering too much with the existing sono- 
rity of instruments. With regard to the latter point, 
it is to be regretted that some musical instrument 
makers and instrumentalists of merit, as well as sev- 
eral of the oldest members of the lyric stages, such 
as MM. Duprez and Levasseur, were not called upon 
to give their opinions on the projected reform. It is 
to be regretted also, if we may be allowed to revert 
to our idea of a European congress, that the Com- 
mission charged with the task of judging and reform- 
ing the diapason, has not been endowed with a semi- 
national character. Representatives of Germany, 
Italy, and England, such as M. Fétis for Belgium, 
would have consolidated the work of regeneration by 
generalizing it a little everywhere ; this is a most im- 
portant matter, for our singers, like those of Italy, 
are spread, so to say, over the whole surface of the 
globe. Now let us take the case of a tenor and bass, 
accustomed to sing in France, half-a-tone lower: 
“Les chevaliers de ma patrie,” or “ Simon la mort!” 
On crossing the Rhine or the Straits of Dover, they 
find themselves struggling with an orchestra which 
employs a system of sonority completely strange to 
them, with a diapason which has become an impossi- 
bility for their voices: Robert can no longer reach 
the height of his “patrie,” while Bertram meets 
death half a tone too soon. 

“If we are well-informed, the Minister of State 
has already directed his attention to this primordial 
difficulty, and it is said he intends communicating of- 
ficially with the musical celebrities of neighboring 
countries. But why should this first step prevent the 

rsonal attendance in the Diapason Commission of 

. Mercadante, for instance, as the representative of 
musical Italy, in his capacity of director of the Con- 
servatory of Naples; of M. Benedict, in nearly the 
same character, for England; of MM. Marschner 
and Liszt, as representing Germany with our celebra- 
ted master, Meverbeer; of M. Feétis, already men- 
tioned, for Belgium, and lastly, of General Andrew 
Sabouroff, the successor of M. Guédéonoff, who 
would represent the imperial theatres of Russia, as 
General Mellinet does the military bands of France ? 
All this is a mere observation which we submit to the 
enlightened solicitude of the Minister of State, who, 
we repeat, has taken with regard to the diapason a 
step for which the whole musical world ought to 
thank him. 

“In fact there is a greater scarcity of vocalists 
with voices in our theatres every day. It was time 
to put a stop to this state of things. It has been 
demonstrated that the diapason of Gluck was nearly 
a tone lower than that of the present day. Our illus- 
trious maestro, Rossini, told us, a few days since, that 
since 1823, the diapason had been raised half-a-tone, 
so that he himself could not tell in what key his 
works are now executed. 

“Tt is not long since, in France, the diapason of 
the Salle Feydeau was believed to be higher than 
that of the Grand-Opéra, which exerted itself to the 
utmost to surpass its rival. We know that certain 
instruments have a great deal to do with this ambition 
to rise—no matter at what sacrifice. The piano, for 
instance, gains greatly in sonority from being tuned 
at the highest diapason. What is the general conse- 
quence of this in our saloons? A great many sing- 
ers refuse to be accompanied on a piano called a 
‘piano d’ erécution,’ while, in other cases, instruamen- 
talists cannot manage with accompanying pianos. 
As we perceive, this is an important question, not 
only of sonority, but, also, of manufacture, for most 
of our orchestral instruments would have to be recor- 
structed on a new plan. It is for this reason that it 
would be useful to nominate some of our principal 
musical instrument-makers to the Diapason Commis- 
sion. . 

“ Besides, when we have arrived at a cordial under- 
standing as to the number of vibrations allowed for 
the standard diapason, we must proceed to the manu- 
facture of the diapason itself, and, on this head, we 
express a wish that, like the money struck in the 
name of the State, the diapason, in its modest sphere, 
should be established and manufactured under the 
auspices of the Conservatory. Without this, there 





will be no unity of vibrations, both on account of bad 
metal, and want of finish in the work. Left to com- 
petition, the same will be true of the diapason as of 
the metrometer; it will always be faulty. Both of 
these regulating instruments ought to be issued offi- 
cially from the Conservatory, if not remain its exclu- 
sive property: they would thus be established on the 
best foundation, under circumstances which would 
render them most accessible to all. The Conserva- 
tory might find in this plan a perfectly natural sub- 
vention, which would assist in founding new scholar- 
ships, or, at least, in ameliorating its annual income. 
This is another suggestion which we submit to the 
consideration of the Minister of State, under whose 
direct control our Imperial Conservatory of Musical 
Declamation stands. 

“ We cannot terminate without addressing an hum- 
ble petition to the celebrated composers summoned to 
take part in the Diapason Committee. It depends more 
particularly on them whether the diapason is reduced 
to its starting point, not only materially, but practically, 
by the manner in which they write their future com- 
positions. Even if the Commission were to lower 
the diapason a tone, nothing would be gained, if our 
composers perpetuated their present mode of writing. 
It is they, perhaps, more than the instruments, who 
have contributed to raise the diapason. If singers’ 
voices are not more seriously considered by the very 

rsons who obtain their effects from them; if our 
yric musicians cannot, by a greater vocal temper- 
ance, and a deeper study of the capacities of voices, 
insert the new, we mean the.old, diapason, the Com- 
mission will have lost its time. This would be a 
most deplorable tact. In the name, therefore, of the 
vocal art, the last vestiges of which threaten to disap- 
pear, we call upon composers to render the certified 
diapason an actual truth.” 





Mile, Piccolomini. 

Here is what the London Illustrated Times says of 
the young lady, whom Ullman has engaged, and who, 
according to her New York trumpet-blowers, is going 
to excite another Jenny Lind furore. It does not 
differ much from the impressions of her, which we 
have from time to time copied from the Atheneum 
and other sources. But the lady is handsome, spright- 
ly, young, impetuous, and all that : and these advan- 
tages, it is presumed, will go farther than artistic 
skill or genius. So sound the trumpets, Heralds ! 

The last ‘novelty’ of the regular season was the 
‘ Lucia,’ which was played for the first time this year 
on Thursday, for Giuglini’s benefit. Giuglini’s Ed- 
gardo is one of his best parts in a musical sense, but 
he scarcely acts it better than that of Gennaro in 
‘Lucrezia,’ and in a historic point of view Ginglini’s 
Gennaro is the worst but one we ever saw. The 
tameness of the Edgardo is rendered more apparent 
by the unnatural vivacity of Mlle. Piccolomini as 
Lucia. Mlle. Piccolomini is even more unlike the 
gentle, sentimental, melancholy heroine of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott than she is to any other of the characters of 
her too numerous répertoire. This ‘ fascinating ” 
young lady, as it is still to some extent the fashion to 
style her, seldom seems to understand the part she is 
playing. But there is certainly this to be said in her 
favor, that if she were to attemptto make herself like 
Lucia, she might fail; whereas, by adopting the easy 
method of making Lucia exactly like Mlle. Piccolo- 
mini, she is sure to succeed. This system of bring- 
ing the mountain to Mahomet instead of Mahomet 
to the mountain, is also observable in Mile. Piccolo- 
mini’s execution of the music of ‘ Lucia,’ and indeed 
in that of nearly ail the music she sings. In the air 
of the third act, some of the passages are too difficalt 
for the vocalist. She does not omit the air, but she 
sings the air so slowly that half the difficulty of the 
difficult passages disappears. Itis true that the music 
loses somewhat of its effect, but that is the affair of 
the late Donizetti, and not of the singer. 

However, taking Mlle. Piccolomini’s performance 
altogether, we think we may say that it exhibits some 
improvement since last season. Her acting is some- 
what toned down, and the objectionable features are 
not quite so salient as formerly. Miss Ashton had 
certainly no right to be so affectionate as she was 
wont to be (under the auspices.of Mlle. Piccolomini), 
in the scene with her lover at the end of the first act. 
When young ladies of Miss Ashton’s position in so- 
ciety, and above all her temperament, allow them- 
selves a lover at all, they, at least, do not give way 
to their feelings, and throw themselves round his 
neck as Mile. Piccolomini was, and to a certain ex- 
tent is now, in the habit of doing. Signor Giuglini, 
who is a lover of much gered feels the awkward- 
ness of his position, and evidently endeavors by his 
very commendable coldness to keep the young lady 
at a distance, but unfortunately without success. 
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Mile. Piccolomini is seen to most advantage in the 
scene with her brother, and in the finale to the second 
act. This admirable finale, the most dramatic piece 
of music Donizetti ever wrote, is far better executed, 
as far as the orchestra and chorus are concerned, than 
it was last year, and Mlle. Piccolomini still acts with 
considerable energy and feeling. It is, of course, on 
the side of energy that she errs, indeed it may be 
said, (in the Hibernian style,) that energy is her weak 
point. She sings with energy, acts with energy, 
above all, sobs and runs about with energy, and if she 
has to fall, she even falls with energy. When Ed- 
gardo, pointing to her signature, asks whether that 
writing is hers, and afterwards dismisses her with a 
gesture of contempt, she goes over like a nine-pm, as 
if her lover had actually knocked her down. Now, 
to knock a young lady down merely for infidelity, 
and ‘that with extenuating circumstances,’ is the sort 
of thing Signor Giuglini, as Edgardo, would never 
think of doing. In fact, he gives her the slightest 
possible push, and Lucia, by instantly falling, gives it 
all the semblance of a violent blow. Thus she does 
her best to destroy the sympathy which the audience 
ought naturally to feel for the lover, who by his ap- 
parent brutality forfeits all claim to pity. 

In the mad scene, Mlle. Piccolomini does not exhi- 
bit melancholy madness, but some fantastic kind of 
lunacy, which is doubtléss very sad, but not particu- 
larly touching. 





Mostc anv Drawinc. — The writer of “ Subur- 
ban Letters” in the Worcester Palladium, is a true 
friend of ssthetic culture. In one of the last letters 
she says : 

“A clerical friend who has a piano in his parlor 
and an easel in his study, says, “I could not give up 
my love for music and painting. I sometimes won- 
der what I should he without it!’ Into his active 
professional life—a life of mingled pleasure and pain, 
labor and care, these two arts shed beams of happi- 
ness so pure, so full of delight, as to be alone worth 
years of study and self-denying application. His 
ministerial duties are not the less astended to be- 
cause his ears are open to harmony and his eye to 
color. Never does it make him less practically useful, 
less able to administer that food which it is his blessed 
privilege to give to mental sufferers. If he goes to- 
night to hear a symphony, to-morrow he will have 
new gentleness and grace by the sick-bed of some old 
and feeble parishioner. If, on Saturday, as he walked 
up the shaded street, the setting sun burst from 
behind a heavy purple cloud and lighted up the tops 
of the trees and here and there a protruding branch 
with those delicately intermingled hues which the eye 
of the artist can so quickly analyze—if he sees all this 
on Saturday night, there will be, in Sunday’s ser- 
mon, a little extempore paragraph, which coming as 
from inspiration, stands out in bold relief from the 
ground work of the discourse, to be a bright star of 
thought to his people during the coming week. We 
would have every child taught something of music 
and of drawing ; and yet, we question whgther the 
public-school be the place for their instruction.” School- 
life is too short and its requirements too many to 
admit of proper attention to these branches. Be- 
sides what is learned of these arts should be rightly 
learned, which is not possible unless the teacher 
stands in the first rank of his profession. Better a 
thorough knowledge of the rudiments of either art, 
gained from a competent instructor, than a little su- 
perficial glance over the field. ‘The common-school 
teacher steps from his sphere when he leaves arithme- 
tic and grammar to give a few hasty lessons to fifty 
or sixty pupils who cannot learn from him in a week 
what they might from a professional teacher in a 
single hour. This method of teaching, too generally 
adopted, is one of the results of our American way of 
grasping all things but taking firm hold of nothing.” 





Mario as Don Juan. 

Mr. Dwight,—Is it possible that the lusty, daring, 
reckless, godless Don can, by any consistency with 
nature or art, be represented by the effeminate figure 
and sweetest tenor of Signor Mario? Form, face, 
figure, voice—are they not those of the sentimental 
and passionate lover, not those of the deliberate and 
heartless seducer, who laughs at sighs, and tears, and 
emotion, and employs them but as the instruments of 
his trade, to gratify the inordinate lust of a powerful 
physical nature? The very quality of the tenor 
voice is opposed to the idea of masculine vigor and 
power; the very idea of Don Giovanni is that of su- 
perabundant masculine vigor and power. The tones 
of the tenor are suggestive of truthfulness, serious 





devotion, and absorbing passion ; Don Giovanni is a 
revelation of the cool heartlessness and infernal mirth 
of Mephistopheles. No doubt the sweetness and ten- 
derness of such a voice as that of Mario may be apt 
instruments of dissimulation and heart-breaking ; but 
that is not the character of the hero, whose fascina- 
tion lay in his manly powers and all-defying impu- 
dence. Shall we expect the “new and improved” 
hero to make us tremble by attempting jollity and 
good-fellowship with the awful ghost of the murdered 
Commandant, and to struggle manfully with flaming 
devils? Shall we not pity his physical. weakness, 
and urge him to make timely retreat, instead of feel- 
ing any satisfactory terror inspired by the triumph of 
supernal vengeance over Satanic effrontery and heav- 
en denying self-indulgence # Ber. 
Dorchester, Aug. 29. 





Mario and Don Giovanni. 
Correspondence of The Manchester Guardian. 


The great success of the past season at the Royal 
Italian Opera has been the production of “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” The lessee of an opera house has this diffi- 
culty in bringing out a new opera—the greater part 
of the season is wasted in rehearsals. Thus “Don 
Giovanni,” which always brings three or four crow- 
ded audiences, and would have filled the theatre for 
twenty nights with the cast at the manager’s dispo- 
sal, was not brought out until the fag end of the 
season, when many subscribers had already left town. 
Every one knows that the part of Don Giovanni was 
written for a baritone, and that every baritone of 
mark has tried the character and failed, with the 
single exception of Tamburini, who is said to be 
little likely to re-appear upon the London stage. It 
may be maintained with some show of reason that 
Mozart committed a mistake in giving the love music 
of this part to a baritone, when all tradition and the 
fitness of things point to the sympathetic tones of a 
tenor as most expressive of the tender passion. Be 
this as it may, Mario is fortified by the example of 
several great tenors in undertaking this arduous 
character. It is also whispered that he is not sorry 
to obtain possession of a part in which little demand 
is made upon him for those high notes which are 
somewhat impaired by time and use, while the rich, 
sweet, and full middle and lower notes of his voice 
are constantly heard with moving effect in the charm- 
ing songs and concerted music of the great compo- 
ser’s masterpiece. 

In order to enable a tenor to sing the music of a 
baritone, it is of course necessary that it should be 
transposed. A more delicate, difficult, and unthank- 
ful office could scarcely have been confided to Signor 
Alary, who might have expected that the virtuous 
and simple-minded critic of the “two standards ” 
would raise a frightful clamor about the reverence 
due to Mozart—the iniquity of omitting the last 
dozen bars of the overture, and of singing a song well 
in one key which is usually sung ill in another. So 
favorable an opportunity of showing his technical 
knowledge, and at the same time of writing down the 
Royal Italian Opera, was not to be neglected. Luck- 
ily, however, the general public was not so critical, 
and your readers will entirely misconceive the senti- 
ments of the connoisseurs if, relying upon the critic 
of the “two standards,” they should dream of the 
Metropolitan public as outraged and disgusted by the 
transpositions of keys and the change from F to C. 
What they saw was the finest performance of Don 
Giovanni since the palmiest days of Tamburini. 
Imagine a cast which includes Grisi as Donna Anna, 
Tamberlik as her lover, Bosio as Zerlina, Mario as 
the Don, and Ronconi as Leporello! How hand- 
some Mario looked, and how like a noble Spaniard 
just stepped out of a picture by Velasquez, it is un- 
necessary to say. His costume was perfect. In the 
early scenes he appears upon the stage carrying a 
gold-headed cane, which, as Mario is a great histori- 
cal authority upon points of costume and equipment, 
was, we may be sure, worn by the hidalgoes of the 

eriod in which the scene is supposed to be cast. 

he gentlemanly and unaffected bearing, the consum- 
mate taste and ease with which the music was sung, 
the exquisite phrasing and delivery of “ La ci darem ” 
and the serenade, have never been surpassed, and 
cannot fail to render “ Don Giovanni” one of the 
most admired parts in the repertory of the great 
tenor. The critics are not far wrong when they say 
that in the scenes with the statue Mario is too muc 
occupied in remembering music not familiar to him 
to throw himself with abandon into the tragic and su- 
pernatural horrors of the situation. But the lyrical 
drama affords us moro finished and yet energetic 





acting than that of Mario in the “ Huguenots,” 
“Lucrezia,” and “Il Trovatore,” although in the 
first and greatest of these operas he began by giving 
us a stiff and colorless outline, which he has grad- 
nally filled in with flesh and blood. So we may well 
afford to wait until the artiste has had time to devel- 
ope and mature his conceptions of stage effect in his 
new part, being content meanwhile to hear the music 
infinitely better sung, and the character better played 
than by any Don Giovanni at present in possession of 
the stage. 

What shall we say of the other characters in this 
remarkable cast; the Donna Anna of Grisi, with that 
fine outburst of natural feeling, as she throws herself 
upon the body of her murdered father, and the thrill- 
ing pathos with which she afterwards describes tho 
scene to her lover? What of Tamberlik, who sings 
“Tl mio tesoro,”’ as no one but Mario ever did sing it, 
and whose highest praise is that Mario can be spared 
without loss to fill the more prominent personage of 
the opera? What of the Zerlina of Bosio—the re- 
fined, the lady-like, the exquisite Bosio, who sings 
“Batti, batti” and “ Vedrai carino” with such en- 
chanting grace, with such freshness of voice and pu- 
rity of style and execution that the critic is dumb, 
holds his breath for fear of losing a note and cannot 
help joining in the murmur of admiration and delight ? 
What of Bosio, indeed, the prettiest Zerlma ever wit- 
nessed, in the prettiest costume, against whom noth- 
ing can be said except that she is naturally too grace- 
ful and lady-like for a peasant girl ? hat, lastly, 
of the Leporello of Ronconi, for whom no allowances 
need be made, but who acted and sang the part of 
Leporello on the first night, in a manner which the 
oldest opera-goer had never seen surpassed. With a 
full recollection of the great Lablache, I must affirm 
that Ronconi gives us a more true and dramatic, and 
not less amusing, interpretation of the character. His 
terror in the last act has its comic side of cowardice 
and selfishness, but his horror at the fate of his master 
is tragic in its intensity. Lablache, too, often made 
us laugh in the last act, when the great composer was 
lavishing all the resources of his dramatic’ genius in 
the attempt to inspire us with awe. Ronconi, on the 
contrary, not only makes the terror of Leporello a 
tragical element of the catastrophe, but disguises and 
diverts attention. from the comparative tameness of 
Mario. In the scene between the statue and Don 
Giovanni he is for a few moments the master of the 
situation and the leading figure on the canvas—a sit- 
uation which he owes to his genius and to the per- 
fection both of his singing and acting. 


Rosa Bonheur. 


Rosa Ronheur is an indefatigable worker. She 
rises at six o’clock and paints until dusk, when she 
lays aside her blouse, puts on a bonnet and shawl of 
most unfashionable appearance, and takes a turn 
through the neighboring streets alone, or accompanied 
by a favorite dog. Absorbed in her own thoughts, 
and unconscious of everything around her, the first 
conception of a picture is frequently struck out by 
her in these rapid, solitary walks in the twilight. 

Living solely for her art, she has gladly resigned 
the cares of her outward existence to an old and de- 
voted friend, a Mme. Micas, a widow lady, who, with 
her daughter—an artist, whose exquisite groups of 
birds are well known in England, and who has been 
for many years Rosa’s most intimate companion—re- 
sides with her, relieving her of every material re- 
sponsibility, and leaving her free to devote herself 
exclusively to her favorite pursuit. Every summer 
the two lady artists repair to some mountain district 
to sketch. Arrived at the regions inhabited only by 
the chamois, the ladies exchange their feminine habil- 
iments for masculine attire, and spend a couple of 
months in exploring the wildest recesses of the hills, 
courting the acquaintance of their shy and swift-footed 
truants, and harvesting “ effects,” of storm, rain and 
vapor, as assiduously as those of sunshine. Though 
Rosa is fully alive to the beauties of wood and mead- 
ow—as we know from the loveliness she has trans- 
ferred from them to her canvas—mountain scenery is 
her especial delight. Hitherto her explorations had 
been confined to the French chains and the Pyrenees, 
but in the autumn of ’56 she visited Scotland and 
made numerous sketches in the neighborhood of Glen- 
fallock, Glencoe and Ballaculish ; and struck by the 
beauty of the Highland cattle, selected some choice 
specimens of these, which she had sent down to Wex- 
ham Rectory, near Windsor, where she resided, and 
spent two months in making numerous stuiies, from 
which she has already produced two pictures: “ The 
Denizens of the Mountains,” and “ Morning in the 
Highlands.” The Alps she has not yet visited, 
though constantly intending to do so. Her prefer- 
ence being for the stern, the abrupt, and the majestic, 
instead of the soft, the smiling and the fair, Italy, 
with all its glories, has hitherto attracted her less 
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| powerfully than the ruder magnificence of the Pyre- 
nees and the north. 
Among the mountains the great artist is completely 
in her element ; out of doors from morning till night, 
lodging in the humblest and remotest of roadside 
| hotels, or in the hats of wood-cutters, charcoal-burn- 

ers, and chamois hunters, and living contentedly on 
| whatever fare can be obtained. Two years ago, being 

furnished by families of distinction in the Bérnais 
and the Basque provinces with introductions to the 

rare inhabitants of the region, the party pushed their 
| adventurous wanderings to the little station of Pey- 
| ronére, the last inhabited point within the French 
frontier, and thence up the romantic defiles of the 
| Vallée d’Urdos, across the summit of the Pyrenees. 
| Thanks to the letters they carried, the travellers were 
| hospitably received at each halting-place, and fur- 
nished with a trusty guide for the next march. In 


this way they crossed the mountains, and gained the 
lonely posada of Canfan, the first on the Spanish side 
of the ridge, where, for six weeks, they saw no living 
souls but the bourriquairos (muleteers) with their 
strings of mules, who would halt for the night at the 
little inn, setting out at the earliest ray of morning 
for their descent on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain. 
The people of the posada lived entirely on curled 
sheep’s milk’; the sole article of food the party could 
obtain on their arrival. At one time, by an early 
fall of snow, they were shut out of all communica- 
tion with the valley. Their threatened starvation was 
averted by the exertions of Mlle. Micas, who man- 
aged to procure a quantity of frogs, the hind legs of 
which she enveloped in leaves, and toasted on sticks 
over a fire on the hearth. On these frogs they lived 
for two days, when the hostess was induced to at- 
tempt the making of butter from the milk of her 
sheep, and even to allow the conversion of one of 
these animals into mutton for their benefit. Their 
larder thus supplied, and black bread being brought 
for them by the bourriguairos, from some village a 
very long way off, the party gave themselves up to the 
pleasure of their wild life, and the business of sketch- 
ing. The arrival of the muleteers, with their em- 
broidered shirts, their pointed hats, velvet jackets, and 
leathern breeches and sandals, was always a welcome 
event. Rosa paid for wine for them, and they, in re- 
turn, performed their national dances for her ; after 
which they would throw themselyes down for the 
night upon sheepskins before the fire, furnishing sub- 
jects for many picturesque corgws. As the posada 
was a police station, established there as a terror to 
smugglers, the little party felt perfectly safe, notwith- 
standing its loneliness. 

With her Scotch tour Rosa was so much pleased 
that she will probably revisit a district from which she 
has brought away many agreeable associations, and a 
wonderful little Skye-terrier, named “ Wasp,” of the 
yurest breed, and remarkably intelligent, which she 
a in great affection, and for whose benefit she has 
learned several English phrases, to which “ Wasp ” 
responds with appreciative and grateful waggings of 
the tail.— Zhe Englishwoman’s Journal. 


Musical Correspondence. 

New York, Ava. 31. — Last evening, our Acad- 
emy of Music was re-opened by Maretzex, for the 
season, and amid the immense crowd of course was 
the inevitable Trovator. It was only a few months 
ago I had the pleasure of witnessing the debut of 
Madame GassiEr at Rome, where she was welcomed 
with frenzied enthusiasm ; and last evening, I had the 
pleasure of witnessing the debut of the same lady in 
the metropolis of the New World, in the Queen of 
the Western Hemisphere! (vide Gageg’s oration in 
the County House of Buncombe). 

Mme. GassieR appeared smaller than she did 








when I first saw her, for two reasons—one that the 
Teatro Argentina, at Rome, is a very little pigeon 
hole of an opera-house, the stage of which would be 
quite filled up by one ordinary sized person—the 
other that she has grown slightly more Alboni-like— 
indeed I heard a savage monster who sat next to me, 
say that she was dumpy ! 

She is not very pretty, nor graceful in figure, but 
has fine dark hair, and glorious Spanish eyes. Then 
she acts with intelligence, and at times sings with 
considerable fecling ; yet, I believe her chief forte is 
in her vocal execution, and had we not so recently 
heard the ininimitable La GrancGE, we would say 


of extensive compass, and she occasionally uses a 
delicate staccato with excellent effect. The role of 
Amina in Sonnambula, chosen for her debut before 
an American audience, is considered one of her very 
finest personations, and her rendition of it last even- 
ing was a very great success. The ronde finale, with 
the brilliant variations introduced by the prima donna 
in the repetition, was received with the very greatest 
enthusiasm, and the curtain rose ggain to allow an 
encore. On the whole Madame Gassier has succeed- 
| ed. Though by no means the greatest singer we 
have had here, as some puffers assert, she is excellent 
in her way, and that way is a very good one. 

Talking about puffing, reminds me, that it is 
claimed for Madame Gassier, that she appears before 
the public, without any “ preliminary puffing.” This 
is to a great extent true, as far as regards the man- 
agement, but there is a certain class of newspaper 
scrawlers who are giving her gratuitous pufting of 
the most disgusting style. For instance, they des- 
cant not upon the prima donna’s voice, style or exe- 











that Gassier was unrivalled. Her voice is fresh and 


cution, but upon her physical appearance. She is 
dashing, they say, has beautiful feet, and will set the 
hearts of all Young New York fluttering, and make 
all the fair ladies desperately jealous. There is a 
great deal of this disgusting twaddle in some of our 
city papers, and does it not strike you as being not 
merely disgusting, but absolutely immoral? Almost 
every young singer that appears before our publi¢, is 
subjected to such equivocal compliments. For in 
stance, when Vestvali appeared in male characters, 
some journalists praised her limbs more than her 
singing, and even already the penny-a-liners are her- 
alding Piccolomini in a similar strain. Is not this 
whole style of criticism unfit for a respectable news- 
paper, and community ? 

The tenor who supported Madame Gassier last 
evening, was Mr. PerrRING, a gentleman who has 
sung considerably in concerts and oratorios, but had 
never before appeared in opera. Mr. Perring is the 
tenor of the choir of Calvary Church, and possesses 
a sweet flexible voice, without great power or com- 
pass. Every allowance should be made for a first 
appearance, and after every allowance having been 
thus made, Mr. Perring should be considered as a 
very pleasing concert singer, but as yet hardly capable 
of the position of first tenor in a first class Italian opera 
company. He was very nervous, however, as might 
have been expected, and will undoubtedly do better 
on another occasion. It is but fair to say that his 
efforts were generally applauded, and the press of the 
city, with a few exceptions, give him the,credit of hav- 
ing made a very promising debut. 

Mr. GassieER was welcomed back with the most 
friendly applause. Was it not a pleasing coincidence, 
that the first air he sang to our public, after his return 
from Europe, was the “ Vi ravviso, luoghi ameni ?” 

We are to be overflowed and deluged with opera 
this fall. Two English companies, one with Lucy 
Escort as prima donna, the other with Miss ANNIE 
MILNER, will shortly commence operations, while we 
shall have an uninterrupted course of Italian opera, 
by various troupes. Besides these, there are to be 
French and German operas given, of which you 
shall hear further from 
TROVATOR. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aveust 31. —It is now some 
time since our good people began to talk about build- 
ing an Opera House, and so far but little progress 
has been made towards the accomplishment of this 
very desirable and laudable object. No doubt the 
idea of an Opera House in Brooklyn may seem very 
absurd to most of your readers who live in the coun- 
try or in cities remote from us, but to those most in- 
terested and the best capable of judging in the mat- 
ter, the idea is not only a very sensible one, but a 
very feasible one. 


number of inhabitants as the city of Boston, without 
a music Hall capable of holding over 1200 persons, 
without a Theatre or any place of amusement worth 
naming, and consequently entirely dependent upon 
New York for every thing we enjoy in this line. 
Last winter we established a Philharmonic Soeicty 
and a Mercantile Library, both of which were a per- 
fect success in the fullest, largest sense. There is but 
one thing more we need to place us on an equal foot- 
ing with other cities of equal size and importance, 
, and that is, a large, commedious, elegant place of 
public amusement, —a building that shall contain a 
Music Hall capable of seating at least 2500 persons 
—also another auditorium where Operas can be 
brought out, or that can be used for a first class The- 
atre. 

No practical steps have as yet been taken towards 
the consummation of this object, but something will 
be done the coming fall, and I hope before long to 
chronicle the beginning. 

In New York an opera season of two months com- 
menced last night at the Academy, — the indefatiga- 
ble Max Maretzex as Manager and Conductor. 
As your regular correspondent “ Trovator ” has pro- 
mised you a complete report of the début of Madame 
GassrerR and of the new tenore, Prerrnt, (who is 
Signior Pierini?) I will say nothing on that point. 

The programme for the fall business in the way of 
opera and other amusements, is now pretty well de- 
veloped. It is positively announced that Prccoro- 
MINI is engaged by Napoleon Ullman at $4,000 per 
month, and all expenses paid. 

The Escort Troupe I spoke of sometime since as 
coming here this fall, are announced for a season of 
English Opera at Burton’s new Theatre, to com- 
mence next week. Another company is announced 
to give English Opera at Wallack’s, to be composed 
of Miss Miiner, soprano, Mr. Mrranpa, tenor, Dr. 
GuI1LMETTE, baritone, and Mr. Rupo.pnson, basso. 
Two new American operas are to be produced, so 
that the light of musical “ Young America ” is to be 
hidden under a bushel no longer. 

The coming of Piccotomint, however, is the 
event that is most wished for and talked about by the 
Potiphars, McFlimseys, and Firkins of upper-ten- 
dom. ‘Senora Pepita Gassier may do for the com- 
mon people, but then, you know, she is entirely with- 
out style and decidedly passé, so it is hardly worth 
the trouble going to the Academy until Piccolomini 
comes.” @ So discoursed the lovely Arabella Faustina 
Bullion, as she entertained me this morning with va- 
rious items of fashionable news, and with her opinion 
of the performance of Sonnambula at the Academy 
last night in particular. 

BeEtiinr. 


Worcester, Mass., Ave. 26.—Miss Marra S. 
BRaIneErRD, of New York, sang at Mechanics’ Hall 
on Tuesday evening, affording us the best concert to 
which our citizens have been invited for several 
months. She was to have been assisted by Signor 
Morrno, but as he failed to appear, Mr. Clare W. 
Brames, conductor of the concert, after several vain 
attempts to obtain a substitute, accepted the kindly 
offered assistance of ArBUCKLE’s orchestral band. 
By the Signor’s non-appearance, some of the best 
selections on the programme were of course omitted, 
which naturally occasioned some disappointment on 
the part of the audience—not so large, by the way, 
as it ought to have been, or as it may be at some 
more tavorable season. Miss Brainerd’s singing gave 
unqualified satisfaction. She has a soprano voice of 
much compass, power, purity, and sweetness; and 
while its higher tones are brilliant and clear, its lower 
ones have a richness seldom found in soprano voices. 
The grand feature of the evening was her singing of 
the aria and scena from Der Freyschtitz—of which she 
gave an English version—“How near I came to 








Here, we have a city containing about the same 


slumber.” It was a triumph in Art! We forgot the 
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difficulties of its execution ; we forgot the singer who 
had mastered them. We heard only the music as 
Weber wrote it. Such moments are rare in any one’s 
life ; but surely they came to the six or eight hundred 
who listened almost breathlessly to the beautiful aria. 
A bouquet, and an earnest encore from the hearts and 
hands of the audience, were the fair singer’s reward. 
Very sweetly and truthfully were her songs and bai- 
lads given; and without that tinselry of ornament 
with which many singers seck to “paint the rose.” 
Mr. Beames filled very acceptably the post of con- 
ductor and accompanist, and won “golden opinions” 
for his efficiency. He has the modesty of merit ; and 
his pupil’s attainments are sufficient evidence of his 
We hope for another con- 
A. 


excellence as a teacher. 
cert from the same performers. 




















tata: “ The Praise of Friendship.” Owing to a miscalcula- 
tion of its length, as reduced to the measure of our pages, this 
piece will run over so as to occupy a couple of pages more next 
week. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

We hardly know whether it is worth the while to 
agitate so vague a topic as the alleged characteristic 
feeling or expression of the various keys in music. 
There are hints of meaning in it which continually 
tempt philosophic music-lovers into new pursuit with 
hope to seize it definitely and finally, but it eludes 
the grasp. Yet what composer will say, even apart 
from the conveniences of range or compass of the in- 
struments or voices to be employed, that it is a 
matter of entire indifference in what key his song, or 
overture, or symphony, or fantasie shall be composed ? 
What composer likes, even supposing the difficulties 
of execution to remain the same, to have a work 
which he conceived in one key transposed to another ? 
Surely there is something in it. A contributor, on a 
preceding page, takes the bull by the horns with such 
a determined and exhaustive shake, that we are curi- 
ous to see what he will make out. We do not under- 
take to answer his questions, put to us, until he shall 
have got out his whole statement. He is an unbe- 
liever in toto; but his four categories, under one or 
more of which he thinks the alleged “ characterist- 
ics” must be conceived of, if at all, do seenf to us to 
cover the whole ground. Will he be able to dispose 
of them all as easily as he does of the first? That 
one we readily grant him. No one, of course, can 
find a fixed and positive character or expression in 
the notes, taken singly, that compose a scale. If 
there be any characteristic and peculiar expression in 
a given key or scale, it must be by correspondence. 
Now there is no such thing as correspondence be- 
tween isolated individuals, as such ; there is no cor- 
respondence between one tone and one color; while 
between a series or scale of tones, and the prismatic 
scale, so to say, of colors there may be, and doubt- 
less is some correspondence. It is only the great law 
running through all being, both the world of matter 
and the world of mind. 

A correspondent in another page asks if we can 
conceive of a tenor voice, the fine, sincere, true voice 
of love, as singing effectually in so course a char- 
acter as that of Don Giovanni. We answer there 
are different theories of Mozart’s Giovanni. Taking 
Mozart’s music for the interpreter, together with the 
whole spirit of the drama, and it will hardly seem 
that there is no love, no fine spiritual element in his 
nature, and constituting the real secret of his mag- 
netic power, however recklessly he is supposed to 
have abused it. Following this writer’s query, we 
have copied another view of the matter from an Eng- 
lish paper. 
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By referring to our resumé of musical news abroad 
it will be seen that nearly 5,000 children recently 
sang chorals in the Crystal Palace, London, with 
programme and effect quite similar to what we have 
lately witnessed, on a smaller scale, in Boston. * * 
Our friend the “ Diarist,”’ has been wandering 
about in London for a week, hearing the Cathe- 
dral music, both Episcopal and Catholic, and we 
shall soon hear fyom him in Germany. We have 
from him another of the “Brown Papers,” which 
will perhaps appear next week. He means to go to 
Ludwigsburg and let us know how the great Organ 
for our Music Hall is getting on. 


A musical convention will be held at Worcester, 
on Tuesday the 28th of September, concluding on 
Friday evening, Oct. 1st, with a Concert. Worcester 
seems to be the place for all great gatherings, whether 
political or moral, and it is fit that music should find 
an important centre there. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. We understand that the exercises are to be 
conducted by Mr. B. F. Baker, of this city, and by 
Mr. Epwarp Hamitton, of Worcester. . . . Mrs. 
Emma A. Wentworth, the favorite vocalist, is re- 
ported as being recently in London, receiving lessons 
from Costa; but she expected to return to Boston 
about the middle of September. . . . They have a 
new attraction at the Boston Museum in Miss Suaw, 
a pretty, natural, fresh-voiced singer and actress in 
light and lively operettas. There is a certain charm 
of individuality about her singing, without any very 
high degree of school or execution. 


Twenty-four new Etudes for the piano, by Srr- 
PHEN HELLER, are announced as shortly to appear 
in Europe ; they will be hailed with pleasure by all 
lovers of the best piano-forte music. ... A new 
Symphony, by Lrypsrap, the admirable Swedish 
composer of songs and operas, was performed a short 
time since in Stockholm, and another composition by 
the same master, entitled ‘The Dreamer,” is ex- 
pected. 


MARETZEK’s Opera troupe commenced in New 
York with Za Sonnambula ; see correspondence. This 
was twice played, and followed last evening by Ver- 
di’s Rigoletto! It would seem that the attraction is 
supposed to lie in the singers and not in the operas 
themselves. The characters were Sig. Lurer StTer- 
FANI (tenor, first appearance), Duke of Mantua; 
Assonr (buffo), the hunchback; Mme. Gassrer, 
Gildar; ADELAIDE Puitiiers, Magdalena; Sig. 
GaRIBALDI (first appearance), Sparafucile; Sig. 
Gasparont, Count Montenore. * * * Mr. H. 
C. Cooper, the admiral violinist, announces his 
newly formed English Opera Troupe, consisting of 
Miss Anna WILNer, prima donna; Mrs. G. Hor- 
MAN, seconda donna; Mr. D. Mrranna, “ the great 
English tenor,” (first appearance in America) ; Mr. 
G. Horman, second tenor; Dr. CHartes GuIr- 
METTE, baritone; Mr. F. RupOLPHSEN, basso; Mr. 
Cooper, conductor. * * * Of Mme. GassiEer’s 
New York debut, the Courier and Enquirer says : 


From that joyous outburst the “ Come per me 
sereno”’ of th first act, to the agonizing “ Rea non 
son ”’ at the conclusion of the second act, and thence 
on to the jubilant finale “Ah! non giunge,” she held 
through all the varying tide of feeling the close at- 
tention and genuine admiration of her crowd of hear- 
ers, and again and again drew down enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Her voice is extended in range, rich in feel- 
ing, and of no common flexibility. Her artistic exe- 
cution is often truly surprising; though she did not 
attempt much at ornament, what she did essay in the 
bravura line she accomplished with perfect ease and 
in admirable taste. Nature has not been so bountiful 
with physical gifts to Signora GAss1ER as to some of 
her contemporaries, and her acting, though always ap- 
propriate and expressive, yet cannot be called of a 
superior order. It is as a vocalist that she challen- 
ges admiration, and no one can withhold it who once 
hears her. It is true that her vocalization is rather of 
the French style—neat, facile, and at times florid and 
brilliant ; and is not marked by the largeness, force, 
and impassioned vigor that have distinguished some 





of the prima donnas who have visited us. But no 
style can be better adapted than hers to such a charm- 
ing lyric pastoral, in the sentimental line, as Za Son- 
nambula. It could not but please. Signor GassiER 
executed the part of the Count with good effect, but 
Signor Perrine as Elvino was hardly so successful. 
His mezza voce is agreeable, but his higher notes are 
somewhat thin and strained. His acting, too, might 
admit of some improvement. Yet, as a whole, the 
Opera afforded almost unmixed satisfaction from first 
to last, as was attested by the frequent applause and 
repeated calls hefure the curtain. The spirited exer- 
tions of the orchestra and chorus were deserving of 
praise. 

Mme. Corson, the favorite prima donna of the 
New Orleans Opera, Signor Junca, the great basso 
profundo of the same, Mr. Lanocetta, the tenor, 
and Mr. & Mrs. Srrakoscu, are among the passen- 
gers by the North Star from Europe. 

“Who is Madame Corson?” asks Harper's 
Weekly, “and who has ever heard her sing?” Per- 
haps the New Orleans habitués will think the ques- 
tion could only come from the farthest outskirts of 
opera-dom. But //arper well says : 

Who wants to succumb to an advertisement—and 
above all, a theatrical advertisement? Let us re- 
member Musard and be wise. 

Musard perished (popularly) of aggravated puffing. 
Now, advertising is good—but only for good wares. 
People think, sometimes, that Barnum succeeded by 
advertising ; but it was by advertising something 
worth the pains and the expense. Suppose Jenny 
Lind had been a poor singer, could any conceivable 
quantity of skilful puffery have helped the matter 
long? Think how we were peppered with Musard 
before he appeared! How we were shot at from 
windows—how all the papers flung him in our faces 
—how he squeezed under the front door—how he 
came hidden in envelopes—how he was placarded on 
dead walls and painted on opera programmes! Alas, 


.and alas! he is placarded on a dead wall now, in 


good truth! Certainly Musard’s action should. lie 
against Ullman, for Ullman’s actions lied against 
Musard. He was literally blown up. He died of 
wind and printer’s ink ! 

A London paper gives us an unexpected piece of 
news, to-wit, that Ullman has engaged not only Pic- 
colomini, but Jonanna WaeGner for this country. 
We fear it is too good news ; since the same sentence 
states that Ullman has engaged the Gassiers, whereas 
we know that Maretzek has got them. Offers have 
been made, too, it is said, to Mlle. Pornset, of the 
Paris Opéra. . . . THALBERG has arrived in Paris. 
There he will pay but a flying visit ; after which he 
will make a tour in Germany, and then “retire ” to 
Naples, shutting himself out from the world of 
music, or as a Paris journal has it, ‘Join des concerts 
et du piano.” He is still engaged in his Art du 
Chant. Virutemps intends passing the winter in 
Paris. 
= Wn « —= v 

Music Abrowd. 
Paris. 

A mass, the composition of M. Benoist, written 
for soprani, tenors, baritones, and basses, with organ 
and harp, was performed at the church of Saint Eus- 
tache, in Paris, on the 25th of last month. On the 
same and preceding day a Festival was held at Roche- 
fort. The principal works performed were M. Da- 
vid’s “ Eden,” (in which M. Maubert, an infantry 
soldier, is said to have distinguished himself as The 
Creator),—a grand overture “ L’Inspiration,” by M. 
Grieve,—the “ Hallelujah,” from the “ Messiah,”— 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A,—the overture to 
“ Guillaume Tell,”—and the finale to the third act of 
“Moise.” There has also been a musical congress 


of part-singers and mititary bands at Dijon. 
Signor Rossini is said to find himself so well at 











Paris, as to have determined on giving 4 Bologna, 
and establishing himself for the rest of his days at 


Passy, where he is about to erect a mansion.—Athe- 
neum, 


Germany. 

Among other news from Germany is a rumor of a 
coming opera, by Herr Cornelius,—at present resid- 
ing in Munich,—on a subject from “ The Arabian 
Nights,”’—and the approaching performance at Han- 
over of “ Ilka,” a Hungarian opera, “ the first,” add 
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the journals, “which has passed the frontier.” A 
concert of Russian music, comprising sacred compo- 
sitions by Bortnianski, Lamakin rnd Davidoff, and a 
selection from Glinka’s opera “ A Life for the Czar,” 
is said to have lately made a sensation at Dresden. 


Viexna.—On the 27th June, after having been 
closed for a long period, the Casino on the Kazlen- 
berg was re-opened. In it is the well-known Mozart- 
Room, which, for many years, was totally neglected, 
but has now been restored. The entrance is remark- 
able for the inscription, “ Mozart-Zimmer, 1783” 
(Mozart-Room, 1783). The room contains three por- 
traits, namely : those of Mozart, the Emperor Joseph, 
and the Empress Maria Theresa, and a great many 
statuettes, among which are those of Mozart, Handel 
Gluck, Weber, Beethoven, Donizetti, Rubens, Michael 
Angelo, Van Dyck, Rafael, Titian, Gothe, Pilgram, 
etc. The furniture is in the rococo style, probably in 
accordance with the “fashion of 1783. There is a 
small table which Mozart himself is said to have 
used, and on it a Strangers’ Book. It is gratifying 
to find on the first page several groups of names, 
some of the writers subscribing themselves expressly 
“admirers of Mozart.” 


London. 


Roya Irat1an Opera.—Herold’s Zampa is not 
likely to prove an acquisition to the repertory of the 
Royal Italian Opera. Although brought out with 
extreme: carefulness and splendor, its success on the 
first night, Thursday, was by no means decided.— 
The solitary encore of the evening was bestowed on 
the overture, after which there was but little applause 
for the music, and there were no recalls. The per- 
formance, indeed, can hardly be termed a fiasco; but 
the opera certainly created no excitement, and the 
general impression at the conclusion was one of dis- 
appointment. It was hardly wise to produce Zampa 
directly in the wake of Don Giovanni. Comparisons 
are inevitable, and which of the two operas suffers it 
is needless to insist. Zampa, in fact, is a sort of par- 
ody of Don Juan, and, like the original, with a stone 
statue for his Nemesis. The subjects of the two op- 
eras are differently treated, but the heroes of both are 
reckless and daring, submitted to supernatural influ- 
ences, and brought to perdition by the same means. 
There is no ghost-music in Zampa, since the statue 
does not speak, and the incidental music, when the 
statue appears or makes a motion, is of the pure melo- 
dramatic order. Herold was most happy when at- 
tempting least. His natural flight was that of the 
thrush ; when he endeavors to rise with the lark, or 
soar with the eagle, his pinions droop and he falls to 
the ground. ‘The lighter portions of the music of 
Zampa are melodious and graceful, and in several in- 
stances original and beautiful. At present, however, 
we must confine such brief remarks as space will al- 
low to the performance—observing, en passant, that 
Zampa is not a new opera, but one which for nearly 
thirty years has been stamped with the approving 
verdict of musical Europe. 

The cast of the dramatis persone was as follows : 

Camilla, Madile. Parepa; Rita, Mad. Didiée; Zampa, Sig. 
Tamberlik; Alphonso, Sig. Baraldi; Dandolo, Sig. R is 
Daniel, Sig. Tagliafico; Chief Corsair, Sig. Pierini. 

Madlle. Parepa appeared last season as Elvira in 
the Puritani, without producing any effect. Her 
second essay on the present occasion was not happier. 
There is nothing to say against her voice, and but 
little against her singing ; but the misfortune is that 
neither leaves any impression. Madille. Parepa, as 
visitors to the Crystal Palace know, is a very good 
concert-singer; but on the stage she is a non-entity. 
The music of Zampa does not suit Sig. Tamberlik so 
well as that of the great opera seria of his country, in 
which he is so accomplished a proficient. It is ardu- 
ous and fatiguing, without often being effective.— 
Nevertheless, Sig. Tamberlik, who looked and acted 
the part of the libertine corsair capitally, exhibited 
his accustomed zeal, and in the scena where he re- 
counts his amours, in the two barcaroles, and in sev- 
eral other instances, his singing was admirable. Sig. 
Neri Baraldi, in Alphonzo, displayed the same quali- 
ties as Sig. Neri Baraldi in Lorenzo, and Sig. Neri 
Baraldi in Gennaro. Mad. Nantier-Didiée’s Rita 
(Camilla’s attendant) was perfect. Sig. Tagliafico’s 
Daniel (Rita’s husband and Zampa’s confidant,) 
unique, and Sig. Ronconi’s Dandolo (the bellman), 
incomparable. The comic trio and duet cum trio 
(acts Ll and 2,) in which these three artists were en- 
gaged, charmed alike by the beauty of the music and 
the exquisite humor of the performers. Ronconi’s 
assumption of fright in the first scene, when Dandolo 
has encouutered Zampa, was in his racist manner ; 
and the florid execution of Mad. Didiée, in the trio 
above-mentioned, was so excellent as to make us long 
to hear her sing the music of Isabella, in Rossini’s 











Italiana. It is our conviction that only half the tal- 
ent possessed by this lady is recognized by the public. 

The “triumph” of the evening, as we have hinted, 
was gained by the band, in the overture, which was 
never more superbly executed. It is not often that 
the orchestra snatches laurels from the vocalists ; but 
for once, Mr. Costa’s pet regiment carried everything 
before it; and this supremacy the instrumental per- 
formers seemed desirous of maintaining all the eve- 
ning, for at times they played so loud (Hérold having 
supplied them with ample oppoytunities ), that, al- 
though the lips of the singers were seen to move, and 
their mouths to open, not a sound they uttered could 
be distinguished. It should be remembered that 
Zampa was composed for the Opera-Comique, and 
that the band of the Opera-Comique is not the band 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 

The mise-en-scene was complete and splendid ; but 
there was only one new tableau—that of the second 
act, in which Mount Etna rears its smoking crest 
from the other side of the sea-shore. This one, how- 
ever, was “beautiful exceedingly”—a host in itself. 
The costumes were all that could be wished ; but the 
incidental ballet might have been both graced and 
improved by the presence of Madlle. Zina Richard. 

On Saturday, Don Giovanni was given for the sec- 
ond, and on Tuesday for the third time. Zampa was 
produced on Thursday. 

To-night, Martha will be repeated, and on Monday 
Don Giovanni for the last extra performance—apropos 
of which occasion we shall have some further re- 
marks to offer about the performance of Mozart’s 
chef-d’ceuvre at the Royal Italian Opera. —Mus. World, 
Aug. 7. 


Crrstat Parace.—The second of Mr. Benedict’s 
“ Festival Concerts ” took place on Friday, the 30th 
ult., and attracted an immense concourse. The fol- 
lowing was the programme : — 

Parr 1.—Overture (Guillaume Tell); Rossini. Motet, ‘‘ Sal- 
vum fac Regem"; Dr. Loewe. Aria, ‘‘ Dove sono,” Madame 
Weiss; Mozart. Martin Luther's Hymn, Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Chorus. Air (The Crown Diamonds), Miss Louisa Pyne; Au- 
ber. Choral Fantasia, pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard; 
Beethoven. Ballad, *‘ Whoshall be fairest?’ Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
Frank Mori. Quartet, ** Alziam gli evviva”’ (Euryanthe), 
Madame Rudersdorf, Miss Stabbach, Mr. Wilbye Cooper. and 
Mr. Weiss; C. M. von Weber. The Music to Shakespeare's 
Macheth, solos, Miss Stabbach, Madame Weiss, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. Weiss ; Matthew Locke. 


Part IJ.—Triumphal March. (Macbeth); Benedict. Air 
‘Robert, toi que j'aime,”’ Madame Rudersdorff; Meyerbeer- 
Duet, with chorus, ‘To arms,’’ ‘* Britons strike home.’’ Mr- 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss; Purcell. Prayer (Mosé) ; Rossini. 
Song, ‘* Where the bee sucks,’’ Miss Stabbach; Arne. Air, 
‘*Rage thou angry storm.” Mr. Weiss; Benedict. Duet on 
Themes from the Huguenots, two pianofortes, Miss Arabella 
Goddard and M. Benedict ; Osborne. Serenade, ‘ Blest be the 
home ”; Benedict. Hebrew Morning Hymn; Mehul. 

The chorus and band, as before, numbered nearly 
one thousand singers and players. 

On Wednesday the children of the Metropolitan 
Charity Schools, to the number of 4,600, assembled 
in the ‘ Handel Festival Orchestra,” and gave a per- 
formance sui generis. The following was the pro- 
gramme : 

Parr I.—Voluntary on the Organ, Old 100th Psalm ; Martin 
Luther. 113th Psalm, (Anniversary); Ganthany. Chorale, 
(Luther's Hymn), Trumpet obligato, Mr. Haupt ; Luther. 

Part IT.—Voluntary on the Organ, 119th Psalm, (‘‘ London 
New”); Dr. Croft. 104th Psalm, (‘‘ Hanover’); Handel or 
Croft. The National Anthem, John Bull. 


The singing was, for the most part, admirable, the 
precision and unanimity of the children being extra- 
ordinary. A note appended to the programme ad- 
vised the audience that “the singing of the children 
was not intended as a musical display, but rather as 
a performance of simple psalmody.” No such ex- 
tenuation, however, was necessary. The voices of 
the youthtul choristers sounded clear, fresh, and pow- 
erful. Nothing, in short, could be more agreeable to 
the ear. 

The National Anthem was encored in a tumult of 
applause, and repeated. The emphatic manner in 
which the lines— 

** Scatter her enemies 

And make them fall” 
was given, created an immense effect. Mr. George 
Cooper played “ Worthy is the Lamb,” and the 
“ Hallelujah ” chorus from the Messiah, on the organ 
magnificently, besides accompanying all the Psalms 
in a masterly manner. On the whole, the concert 
was in the highest degree satisfactory, the only fault 
found being the extreme brevity of the selection— 
the first time, we believe, such a charge was ever 
brought against a musical entertainment. The suc- 
cess ot this meeting was not inferior to that of the 
meeting of the National Schools, or that of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association. Such exhibitions are peculiarly 
suited to the Crystal Palace. The number assembled 
on Wednesday amounted to upwards of 27,000.— 
Musical World. 
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Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal. 


Oh, thou sweet cheerful bird. Loutsa A. Denton. 25 
This is a charming Song in the style of a Waltz. It 
is very well suited for a concert piece, as it is brilliant, 
yet its ornaments are of the kind that even the untu- 
tored voice will succeed in them, with a little perse- 
verance. The practice of this Song will be a good in- 
troduction to the more florid Italian style. 


The May Breeze (Das Mailiifterl). Kretpl. 


An old favorite from “German land,” with text in 
both languages. 


The Merry Bells. Duet. S. Glover. 
Glover's musical ideas seem to flow the freest and 
prettiest when he treats merry subjects. Everything 
comes easy and graceful, and cannot fail to please. 
The arrangement is somewhat out of his usual line, 
being for a mezzo-soprano and a tenor voice. 


The Mother’s Soft “Good Night.” Ballad. 
T. H. Howe. 


A nice little Song for the parlor. 


Day Dreams ; or True Love never Dies. 
G. W. Foster. 
Touching, with a p! 


Wishes. (Wiinsche.) Franz Abt. 
This is the first number of a series of Juvenile Po- 
ems set to music by one of the best living song-writers. 
There is such a charm in these little songs, treating of 
nothing but flowers, birds, Spring. and Winter, and 
similar objects, and such a freshness and originality 
in the simple music added to them, that they are treas- 
ured as rare and precious gems by all who like what is 
genuine and heartfelt in poetry and music. They are 
by far too pretty to be left to the young people alone. 
Many who are tired of the sickly tunes and ballads of 
the day, will find in these echoes from the ‘‘Spring of 
Life,” a well full of the pure and refreshing water. 
They are earnestly recommended to every lover of 
music. Everybody can sing them, and it takes but 
little fingers and little practice to accompany them on 
the piano. 


ing melody. 





Instrumental. 
The Mormon War. Grand March. 
A Pleasing composition ; rather easy. 
Basket Cotillon, Campbells are Comin’, Girl I left 
Behind Me, Blue-Eyed Mary, White Cockade, 
and Kinlock of Kinlock, arranged in an easy 
style by T. Bissell, 
Amateur players on the Melodeon or Seraphine will 
find this a superior collection of good tunes, useful as 
instructive pieces, pleasing for recreative lessons, and 
adapted excellently for reed instruments. 
Haimonskinder Quickstep. Burditt. 
A lively Quickstep on Melodies from Balfe’s Opera, 
“Pour Children of Aymon,”’ which has been made fa- 
miliar to Boston music lovers by the fine performances 
of the Boston Brigade Band. 
Charlton Schottische. G. A. Pate. 
A well-written, pleasing Sehottische, with an elabor- 
ate introduction. 


Riekseeker. 


Books. 


Mendelssohn’s Four-Part Songs. , 
With English and German words. The Eng- 
lish version by J. C. D. Parker. 1,25 

The same, for Men’s Voices only. 75 

This volume contains the whole of these charming 
compositions of Mendelssohn, being forty-three in 
number. Of these, twenty-eight are for mixed voices— 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass—and the remaining fif, 
teen for male voices, two tenors and two basses. The 
numerous glee and quartet clubs throughout the 
country will rejoice to be in possession of so conven- 
jent an edition of some of the best and most lovely 
four-part pieces ever written. 


Complete. 

















